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[= historical conflict between urban 
and rural ways of life is slowly being 
minimized as modern transportation 
and communication bring rural inhabitants 
closer to our cities. This is reflected in the 
recent legislative sessions held in 44 state 
capitols where a variety of municipal bills 
occupied the time and thought of many state 
legislators. The state legislatures are ap- 
parently much more aware of the problems 
of cities than they were even ten years ago. 
Laws have been passed in some states that 
substantially improve the financial position 
of cities, strengthen the council-manager 
plan of government, extend federal social 
security to city employees, and, in at least 
eight states, provide a greater degree of home 
rule for cities. The greatest disappointment 
for city governments in most states is the 
failure of state legislatures to provide more 
than token appropriations for civil defense or 
to grant cities any additional taxing power 
to secure money locally for civil defense (p. 
199), 

The technical proficiency and ‘“‘know- 
how”? of American industry and government 
have been well publicized throughout the 
world. All levels of government in the 
United States, however, have much to learn 
from their European neighbors in many 
fields of government and administration, 
particularly in public planning and housing 
(p. 194). 

The urban traffic jam is a problem that 
will harass city officials for many years to 
come. Many cities report the development 
of new off-street parking lots, and two cities 


the News 


now rent curb space for all-night parking 
(p. 207). In Detroit a department of streets 
and traffic has been recommended to handle 
street construction and maintenance, traffic 
planning, and parking (p. 207). 

Television programs, radio broadcasts, 
special tax leaflets, and newspaper articles 
are among the ways for city governments to 
keep citizens informed. One of the most 
effective methods, however, is a public in- 
formation center in the city hall where 
face-to-face contact of citizen and city em- 
ployee can do much to help the citizen better 
understand the operations of his city (p. 
206). 

Recent municipal developments include: 
in-service training for city department 
heads (p. 210), adopting an ordinance to 
regulate private police and detective agen- 
cies (p. 210), adoption of a system of awards 
and penalties for members of the police and 
fire departments (p. 210), adoption of a 
state mediation law for settling labor dis- 
putes among employees of the state and all 
units of local government (p. 211), broad- 
casting city council meetings from edited 
tape recordings (p. 205), using informative 
post cards to explain a change in utility 
billing schedules (p. 206), increasing the 
salaries of city councilmen (p. 210), raising 
water and sewer service charges (p. 212), 
requiring off-street parking for new build- 
ings in business and industrial zones (p. 
212), and adopting a new pay plan based on 
job evaluation as well as a salary survey 
(p. 211). 
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Management Lessons From Abroad 


By HERBERT EMMERICH* 


Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


A brief review and comment on three international management conferences 


held in Europe in the summer of 19517. 


N ALL this talk about technical assist- 
ance and international exchanges, the 
United States is usually assumed to be 

dispensing wisdom and the poor benighted 
heathen in foreign lands are more or less 
gratefully receiving it. This administrative 
pilgrim in an eight weeks’ trip to Western 
Europe this summer rediscovered the fact 
that international conferences and ex- 
changes are a two-way street. It was again 
brought home to him that Americans still 
have much to learn from their counterparts 
in older countries. In fact it was refreshing 
to realize that in spite of our skills, resources, 
and general good fortune, there are some 
things we can still receive and that we did 
not always have to be on the giving side. If 
we have the patience to listen and the desire 
to learn it not only will benefit us but it also 
has a very good effect on the morale of our 
hard-pressed Western European colleagues. 
They are proud when they feel that they can 
reciprocate in any way for the debt to us 
many of them freely acknowledge. 

It is particularly apparent in the field of 
municipal administration that we have not 
learned all the lessons the advanced coun- 
tries of Western Europe have to teach us. 
European cities always astonish the munici- 
pal tourist from the United States. One is 
struck first of all by the good housekeeping. 

* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Emmerich, who is an af- 
filiate member of the International City Managers’ 
Association, served during the war as Secretary of 
the War Production Board and Commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in Washington. 
He is the chairman of the American Committee for 
International Municipal Cooperation, and has been 


active on a number of other agencies for the promo- 
tion of international exchanges. 


This is illustrated in such simple things as 
the cleanliness of the streets, the scarcity of 
paper and rubbish in public spaces, and the 
neatness with which even bombed-out lots 
are fenced and planted. 

Another impression one obtains is of the 
quality of the city planning and the durabil- 
ity and amenity of the public improvements. 
The conditions of sidewalks, curbs, high- 
ways, lighting fixtures, and park spaces, and 
the legibility of such things as street numbers 
and highway signs, all bear witness to a cer- 
tain respect for durability and attractiveness 
as well as for convenience. There is a pleas- 
ant blending of the old and the new. The 
general impression of permanence and 
amenity is enhanced by the lack of wooden 
structures and the almost entire absence of 
shacks and ramshackle temporary neighbor- 
hoods. 

The third impression one receives, espe- 
cially in England and Holland, is of the 
abundant evidence of citizen cooperation in 
law observance and in general respect for 
civic property. 

The three congresses I attended were all 
sponsored by “‘nongovernmental organiza- 
tions.”” Each of them was created for the 
purpose of interchanging methods and prac- 
tices in the fields of administration and man- 
agement, for the establishment of useful pro- 
fessional contacts, for the improvement of 
their professions, and for better understand- 
ing among people of similar interests in 
many lands. Each one of the three organiza- 
tions is supported and encouraged by 
United States sponsoring groups and con- 
tributions, and in each one the International 
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LESSONS FROM ABROAD 


City Managers’ Association is considered an 
important and valued American collabora- 
tor. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 

The first congress I attended was a round 
table of the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences (May 25 to 30). This 
congress was held partly in the city of Nice, 
France, and partly in the city of Monte 
Carlo in the principality of Monaco, It at- 
tracted over 150 participants from more 
than 25 countries and international organi- 
zations. Most of the participants were either 
national officials or university professors and 
very few topics directly applicable to mu- 
nicipal administration were included. 

The round tables were interesting and 
varied. In the postwar years the Institute has 
been stressing administrative practices under 
the leadership of a committee of which Don- 
ald C. Stone of the ECA is chairman. This 
committee has discussed such topics as the 
improvement of supervision in government 
departments and the machinery needed to 
cope with plans for economic development. 
It has also undertaken the drafting of an in- 
ternational handbook on organization and 
methods techniques. 

The Institute has been preparing pam- 
phlets on these topics for the United Nations, 
and the nature of these pamphlets will un- 
doubtedly be a practical influence on the 
U.N. technical assistance programs in un- 
der-developed countries. It has also begun 
to study the problem of the administration 
of revenue-producing enterprises by govern- 
mental bodies, such as special authorities 
and public corporations. The relationship of 
the autonomous authority or public corpora- 
tion to the regular departments of govern- 
ment seems to present a problem in every 
modern country. In spite of differences in 
law, tradition, and practices, these “‘com- 
mon denominator problems,” so familiar to 
ICMA, constantly crop up in international 
gatherings. 

Much of the education for public admin- 
istration on the continent of Europe has been 
in the hands of professors of law. The 1951 
round tables devoted a good deal of time to 
reviewing the methods of teaching students 
planning to enter the public service. Perhaps 
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the most hopeful influence in the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences is 
the increasing emphasis on practical organi- 
zation and methods for actually getting pro- 
grams executed. 


LocaL GOVERNMENTS 

But the Congress of particular interest to 
municipal officials in the United States was 
unquestionably the Tenth International 
Congress of Local Authorities held in Brigh- 
ton, England (June 25-30). In many re- 
spects this was one of the best international 
congresses I ever attended. The sponsor of 
the Congress was the International Union of 
Local Authorities whose permanent secre- 
tariat is now in charge of the capable 
Netherlands Union of Municipalities in The 
Hague. N. Arkema, the Dutch secretary- 
general, and his deputy, Miss H. J. D. 
Revers, deserve the principal share of credit 
for its success. The Congress coincided with 
the 25th anniversary of the British Commit- 
tee of the IULA and with the Festival of 
Britain. The Corporation of the City of 
Brighton and His Worship the Mayor of 
Brighton, Aldernman E. Simms, contrib- 
uted greatly by providing satisfactory physi- 
cal and social instructive study tours. About 
350 delegates attended, not counting wives, 
and about 25 countries were represented in- 
cluding Australia, Israel, the Sudan, Thai- 
land, Turkey and Yugoslavia. Latin Amer- 
ica was not represented. Mayors of many 
European cities and of five United States 
cities attended. 

The principal topics of discussion were 
“Local Authorities and Education” and 
‘‘Water Supply and Sewage.” On these two 
topics an international reporter had been 
appointed who had circulated question- 
naires to the participating countries eight 
months in advance. His summary of the 
various papers had been printed and pub- 
lished in French and English and had been 
circulated to all delegates before the meeting 
took place. Each subject was introduced by 
the international reporter who stated the 
main problems to be discussed. This proce- 
dure obviated the necessity of reading long 
papers at the Congress. Earphones were pro- 
vided for simultaneous interpretation in the 
English, French, and German languages. 
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By this means the proceedings were great- 
ly expedited compared to the usual slow 
tempo of international meetings. Long ora- 
tions were discouraged and remarks from 
the platform and the floor were pretty gen- 
erally directed at the main issues raised by 
the international reporter. There were a 
great many specialists in the fields of educa- 
tion and public works in attendance. 

If any criticism can be made of the pro- 
grams it is that the subjects were too techni- 
cal to appeal to general administrators. 

The problems on education involved such 
questions as the object and spirit of the edu- 
cational system; organization and guidance 
in primary and secondary education; special 
educational and welfare services; extension 
and higher education; distribution of powers 
and duties; private schools; the teaching pro- 
fession; financial relationships; and postwar 
problems, legislation, and achievements. 

One thing was evident throughout the 
discussion on this topic and that was the ex- 
tent to which local responsibility for educa- 
tion in England and on the continent is un- 
der the general municipal corporation and 
not under independent school boards. It was 
difficult to explain to European officials the 
autonomy of our school authorities and their 
independent taxing, spending, and borrow- 
ing powers. On the other hand, the extent to 
which their educational system is under na- 
tional regulation and dependent on national 
grants-in-aid is something equally strange to 
us. 

The reports of progress made by occupied 
and bombed-out European countries, in 
view of their postwar scarcity of construction 
materials and labor and of teachers, in 
spreading out educational opportunities for 
people of all classes and ages were encourag- 
ing. In spite of the fact that the United 
States had mercifully been spared both 
bombing and occupation in World War II, 
the reports revealed that we too under post- 
war conditions had found it impossible to 
catch up entirely with our accumulated defi- 
cit of school rooms and teaching facilities. 
The underdeveloped countries pointed out 
their basic and elemental needs for organiz- 
ing public education from the ground up. 

The discussion on water supply and sew- 
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age was divided into an introduction and 
historical survey, a statistical report, regula- 
tions on drinking water supply, statutory 
regulations concerning sewerage and purifi- 
cation of water, cooperation of local authori- 
ties and fire fighting. 

A great deal of attention was paid to how 
regional water supply problems are affecting 
areas greater than the corporate municipal 
limits. Various methods of intermunicipal 
cooperation were cited in this regard. The 
multi-purposes aspects of water supply sys- 
tems were emphasized as well as the preven- 
tion of river pollution. The question of rates 
to be charged for water services was ana- 
lyzed with a fairly general conclusion that 
water rates should be adequate to pay for 
water services. 

In addition to the technical discussions, 
study tours had been arranged to various 
public works installations, to the Crawley 
New Town site and to schools in the vicinity 
of Brighton. The study tours in motor buses 
at international conferences have a special 
importance for they provide the way in 
which delegates from various countries meet 
informally, establish inter-country contacts, 
and discuss professional problems of mutual 
interest. 

The entertainment was dignified and ap- 
propriate. A dinner was given by the mayor 
and the city of Brighton the first night of the 
Congress and the Lord Mayor of London 
gave a magnificent luncheon for the prin- 
cipal delegates at the Mansion House in 
“The City.”’ The pageantry of the costumes 
and surroundings of a formal municipal re- 
ception in the ancient city of London has a 
unique splendor for the visiting United 
States administrator whose city halls have a 
comparative severity in matters of ceremony 
and entertainment. There is, however, 2 
compensating austerity about a formal Eng- 
lish luncheon or banquet for American 
guests for one is not permitted to smoke un- 
til the end of the meal after the toast to the 
King has been offered. The London County 
Council offered a reception to the delegates 
and a visit to the Festival of Britain. 

The keynote of the municipal congress in 
Brighton was best expressed by the president 
of the conference, Mayor P. J. Oud of Rot- 
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terdam. He asserted that the self govern- 
ment of towns was one of the basic principles 
of democracy and warned against increasing 
centralization as a threat to local autonomy. 
He said this was demonstrated primarily in 
the field of finance. The central govern- 
ments, faced with enormous postwar ex- 
penditures, were reluctant to share their 
revenue with the cities and at the same time 
did not permit the cities the power to raise 
their own revenues to reconstruct and to 
support the necessary municipal services. 
He recommended that the next congress in 
Vienna in 1953 concentrate on these topics 
as well as on the special problems of the 
large city and of the small town. Certainly 
these matters will not be without interest to 
American ‘‘municipalists.” 


MANAGEMENT CONGRESS 


The Ninth International Management 
Congress in Brussels (July 5-12), which I 
also attended, was mostly for industrial man- 
agers. William L. Batt of ECA was the key- 
note speaker. Out of 12 panel discussions, 
only one was devoted to public administra- 
tion—an afternoon session of two and one- 
half hours. The writer led the discussion as- 
sisted by a panel representing six countries. 
The working papers on public administra- 
tion had been prepared by Professor George 
H. Deming of the University of New Hamp- 
shire under the sponsorship of John Lang- 
muir and John A. Willard of the National 
Management Council of the United States. 

Practically every session contained points 
of interest for practitioners and students of 
public administration although conducted 
by industrial management people. They in- 
cluded discussions of such topics as the struc- 
ture of large enterprises, work measure- 
ment, working methods and personal effec- 
tiveness of top managers, establishment of a 
sense of common purpose between manage- 
ment and employees, recent developments 
in quality control, the flexible and variable 
budget, job evaluation, tested procedures 
for reducing unit costs of distribution, and 
education for management. 

The time allowed for public administra- 
tion was entirely inadequate considering the 
number of public officials, including mu- 
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nicipal officers, who had come expecting an 
opportunity to discuss a larger number of 
matters in this wide field than was possible 
in the short time allowed. This writer be- 
lieves that in the future public administra- 
tion should be represented on each panel at 
International Management Congresses be- 
cause on each topic it has something to learn 
and something to contribute, and it should 
not try and have a separate afternoon session 
in which the whole gamut of subjects em- 
braced in public management is expected to 
be covered. 

The Congress employed simultaneous in- 
terpretation with IBM portable earphones 
and introduced for the first time the use of 
full panel discussion in an international 
meeting. The adoption of this American de- 
vice was a decided step forward in improv- 
ing the technique of bilingual conference 
management. 

John B. Atkinson, city manager of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, attended the Brussels 
Congress and participated in the public ad- 
ministration session as the representative of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Over 1,000 persons attended with a 
large delegation mostly from industry in the 
United States. Interesting tours and recep- 
tions were featured and a great deal of hos- 
pitality was accorded by the Belgian hosts. 
The opening session was attended by young 
Prince Baudouin who has since become the 
King of the Belgians. The Prime Minister 
addressed the banquet. Government and 
business in Belgium combined to make this 
Congress instructive and enjoyable and left 
a good impression of the industry and in- 
genuity of the Belgian people. 


An APPRAISAL 


Two footnotes will conclude this trave- 
logue. One is in answer to the question of 
“what did you think of European city of- 
ficials,’ and one in answer to the question 
‘‘what do they think of our public adminis- 
tration?”’ Special mention should be made of 
the high quality of the public officials them- 
selves, and particularly those at the munici- 
pal level. I attended three congresses and 
met a great many Officials at the local, state, 
national, and international levels, and cer- 
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tain special characteristics of the municipal 
ones stand out in my mind. For the most 
part, Western European officials at all levels 
are career people and generally have a high 
standard of intelligence and integrity. 

The city officials stood out, it seemed to 
me, in that they were both executives and 
salesmen. They were obviously men accus- 
tomed to making decisions as well as inter- 
preting and explaining programs. Many of 
them, paradoxical though it may seem to us, 
are national political figures of considerable 
stature, for in certain countries burgomas- 
ters may stand for election to the provincial 
or national legislatures. One felt a lack of 
official and intellectual snobbishness and a 
camaraderie with people of all classes and 
all nations among these local officers. I hope 
they will pardon the expression when I say 
that I felt they were more ‘‘American” than 
any other group of officials I met. 

Many of the municipal officials of West- 
ern Europe have still something of a heroic 
aura about them. During World War II the 
municipal officials were the ones who ran 
civil defense operations under actual bomb- 
ing conditions and, particularly in continen- 
tal countries, were virtually the heads of the 
underground, standing between the people 
of their communities and a relentless occupa- 
tion force. 

Cut off from their national governments 
in many cases, the heads of the municipali- 
ties frequently kept the light of decency and 
democracy burning at the risk of dreadful 
personal penalties. Their citizens still re- 
member this magnificent performance. Al- 
though there were exceptions in city after 
city, in many cities the burgomaster or the 
mayor or the town councilor or the town 
clerk has a very special medal of honor in the 
minds of his constituents. All these factors 
contribute to the relatively high prestige en- 
joyed by European municipal officials. 

As to the attitude of foreigners to Ameri- 
can public administration there is no simple 
single answer. Just as in industry there is a 


high regard for our technical achievements, 
our use of machinery in the shop, in the of- 
fice, and in construction and transportation 
work. On our political and administrative 
arrangements there is a definite skepticism. 
Some of this is attributable to inaccurate in- 
formation and some to the unfortunate im- 
pressions created by a few members of the 
legions of American experts abroad on occu- 
pation and reconstruction missions. The 
variety of American institutions continues to 
puzzle and confuse Europeans. 

Few of them comprehend the nature of a 
federal system of government. Some of them 
are disturbed about sensational reports on 
screen and in the press of our gangsterism 
and civic corruption. They remain interested 
in the program of council-manager govern- 
ment but there is no doubt that they have 
reservations about it. They can hardly un- 
derstand the fact that most American city 
managers have neither tenure nor contract. 
The French and Belgians believe we neglect 
administrative law while the British feel that 
our administration is lawyer ridden. 

But above all, smaller countries have the 
feeling that American administration is too 
expensive, because it is too subdivided and 
requires too many specialists to function. 
Their shortage of trained manpower is so 
great and there is so much to be done that 
many of their men have to “double in brass,” 
and versatility not specialism becomes the 
most desired characteristic. 

When all this is said and done the domi- 
nant attitude seems to be one of gratitude for 
our help and an almost embarrassing con- 
fidence in our energy and resourcefulness. 
Europe is gradually recovering from its post- 
war paralysis and defeatism but continues to 
look to us not only for material aid but for 
leadership, ideas, and strength to prepare for 
a perilous and uncertain future. In this effort 
in which we have so large a stake, the cour- 
age of public officials who have been through 
two world wars in one lifetime should inspire 
us not to fail them—and ourselves. 
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New State Legislation Affecting Cities 
By JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 


Director of Research, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


A round-up of significant acts of 1951 state legislatures 
of general interest to municipal officials. 


N 1951 the legislative chambers of 44 
state capitols hummed with regular- 
session activity; in Kentucky and Louisi- 

ana they came alive briefly for a special ses- 
sion. Only in Virginia and Mississippi were 
the termites free to nibble the Speaker’s gav- 
el with impunity. From the legislative mills 
there emerged, as always, a welter of laws 
affecting municipal government. Of these 
no less than 650 qualify as being of some gen- 
eral significance; these form the basis of this 
analysis. 

Trends of the times are apparent in any 
review of this year’s state legislation affect- 
ing municipalities. Social security enabling 
laws and civil defense enactments formed a 
near-standard pattern on capitol hills across 
the nation. The former assumed the propor- 
tions of ratification of a federal constitu- 
tional amendment, with three-fourths the 
states on the bandwagon. 

A shower of laws reflect Korea, militariza- 
tion, and inflation—and a basketful was re- 
quired to adjust local governments to the 
1950 census. Perennial headliners were 
home rule and municipal revenue, the latter 
with a rather pronounced “highway aid’”’ 
complexion this year. 

Still in session, as this goes to press, are the 
legislatures of Alabama (convened May 1), 
Missouri (just returned from summer recess), 
and three aspirants to endurance records— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Penn- 
sylvania (all in session since January 1). 


* Epiror’s Notre: Mr. Kerstetter, AMA’s re- 
search director since February, has long been associ- 
ated with the study of local government. A public 
administration graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, he has had governmental research experience 
in St. Louis, Dayton, Denver, and Newark. 


OASI Enabling Legislation. At least 34 
states and Alaska now have enabling acts to 
permit the inclusion of eligible state and lo- 
cal government personnel under federal old 
age and survivors’ insurance coverage. In 
all but three cases (where prior legislation 
was adequate) new 1951 laws were required. 
Allied legislation in South Dakota permitted 
municipalities to liquidate their own retire- 
ment systems, in Oregon provided that a 
municipality might withdraw from the state 
retirement system on petition of 75 per cent 
of covered employees, and in Utah abol- 
ished the state retirement system. The Wis- 
consin legislature memorialized Congress for 
further amendment to the Social Security 
Act to permit integration of OASI coverage 
with the benefits of state and local retire- 
ment systems. Ending the exclusion from 
OASI of personnel in such retirement sys- 
tems is expected to be before Congress next 
year. 

Civil Defense. Civil defense legislation— 
usually following model legislation of the 
Council of State Governments—was en- 
acted by most of the states. Chief municipal 
dissatisfaction stems from inadequate imple- 
mentation of the state laws in terms of state 
appropriations and arrangements for mone- 
tary and other assistance to municipalities. 
Customary municipal aspects included au- 
thorization of local CD organization, mu- 
tual-aid pacts, recruitment of paid and vol- 
unteer personnel and local provision of 
funds—the latter often permitted in limited 
measure above established tax or budgetary 
limitations. Among the more comprehensive 
and adequately financed civil defense pro- 
grams are those of California and New 
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York. Most state legislatures took their cue 
from the Congressional policy of dalliance 
and deprivation. 

Timely Topics. Timely to current condi- 
tions are the new laws with respect to the 
*‘new’’ crop of veterans and military person- 
nel; at least nine states have legislated on 
their rights in personnel matters, six with re- 
spect to housing. Six states have new laws on 
loyalty oaths or control of subversives in 
public employment. Inflationary pressures 
have been reflected in upward revisions in 
nine states of the limits on official interest in 
contracts or on purchasing or contracting 
without bids or other provisos. 

Salary increase laws of various types af- 
fecting municipalities have appeared in 11 
states. Election officials have been affected 
in five states, top officials in three, courts per- 
sonnel in two, teachers in at least three, and 
employees generally in two states. Fire and/ 
or police personnel gained mandated salary 
increases in three states, shorter work hours 
in four, and liberalized pension benefits in 
eight. The 1950 Census brought about at 
least six new laws affecting municipalities 
revenue-wise and five relating to govern- 
mental organization. 

Home Rule. In at least eight states some 
progress toward home rule can be recorded 
to the credit of the state legislatures. Sub- 
stantial attainment of the goal is indicated 
in three of the “original thirteen.” 

Connecticut towns, cities, and boroughs 
may now “‘make, amend, add to or replace”’ 
their charters or alter any special act relating 
to their government. Measures come to elec- 
tion via two-thirds favorable vote of the lo- 
cal representative body or by petitions from 
registered voters in required percentages 
ranging from 25 per cent for towns under 
3,000 to 5 per cent for cities over 100,000. 
Adoption requires a favorable majority vote 
and also that a total of 51 per cent of quali- 
fied electors participate in the election. 
Friends of home rule fear that the latter pro- 
vision may seriously impair the workability 

of the new act, pointing out that such a re- 
quirement would have prevented adoption 
of not only Hartford’s new charter but those 
of a half-dozen smaller cities. The stay-at- 
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home citizen in effect casts a negative vote 
by abstaining from voting. 

The cities and towns of Rhode Island may 
at last, by adopting home rule charters, free 
themselves from “‘an unfathomable accumu- 
lation of 300 years of special laws”? and have 
power to meet unforeseen developments 
without first having to obtain permission 
from the General Assembly. That body en- 
acted legislation which enabled a constitu- 
tional convention to draw up a number of 
proposed amendments, among them one for 
home rule which was adopted by the voters 
of the state on June 29. Cities may now cre- 
ate charter commissions to revise their char- 
ters or draft new ones, which will take effect 
when approved by a majority of the voters at 
referendum. Under home rule charters cities 
will have for all practical purposes all 
powers except those specifically denied by 
the constitution, i.¢., with respect to debt 
and taxes. 

In Georgia a new law provides for peti- 
tions for charter‘commissions to originate 
with the governing body or 30 per cent of 
eligible voters; the vote on the “‘Yes” or 
**No” to having such a commission and elec- 
tion of its seven members occurs at a single 
election; the vote on acceptance of its prod- 
uct will be decided by simple majority of 
voters voting. Charter amendments may 
also be submitted by council or 30 per cent 
of the voters. An apparently broad array of 
home rule powers specified in the law may 
limit powers by the mere enumeration, de- 
spite the usual disclaimer of such intent. A 
system of optional charters is not provided; 
initiative, referendum, and recall are man- 
datory in all new charters. Doubts of the 
law’s constitutionality persist, despite Attor- 
ney General assurances, because the words 
‘“*home rule’? appear nowhere but in the 
title. Another Georgia law enacted Atlanta’s 
“Plan of Improvement” to annex over 80 
square miles, eliminate city-county duplica- 
tion of services, and effect other governmen- 
tal improvements. 

In Tennessee the legislature enacted a call 
for a limited constitutional convention to 
consider and draft constitutional amend- 
ments to provide municipal home rule and a 
system of optional municipal charters. In 
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Massachusetts, Senate approval of a diluted 
home rule bill passed by the House is ex- 
pected. Realization of the high hopes for 
real home rule held early in the marathon 
session is clearly to be deferred to a future 
date. 

Elsewhere, straws in the wind favorable 
to home rule include Maryland’s legislative 
enactment of four city charters which do per- 
mit local communities to amend their state- 
granted municipal law; West Virginia legis- 
lation conferring on all municipalities the 
taxation and financial powers conferred on 
home rule cities of the appropriate class; and 
legislation in the same state providing alter- 
native plans for charter amendment for sec- 
ond and third class home rule cities. 

Highway Aids. In over a half-dozen states 
highly important highway-aid legislation 
was enacted. North Carolina legislators en- 
acted the so-called “‘Powell Bill’? requiring 
the state to assume full responsibility for all 
highway-system streets and connecting link 
streets within municipalities and allocating 
money equal to the return from one-half 
cent of state gasoline tax to the cities for use 
on nonhighway streets. The fund, estimated 
for its first year at $4,500,000, will be paid 
the municipalities in cash and distributed 
one-half according to population and one- 
half on nonhighway system street mileage 
within the municipality. This legislation was 
enacted over the opposition of the Gover- 
nor—the only state chief executive who has 
no veto power. 

Michigan’s enacted “‘Good Roads Feder- 
ation Program,”’ culminating years of effort 
toward a more equitable method of financ- 
ing municipal streets, provides for a one and 
one-half cent increase in the gasoline tax, 
certain license increases for nonpassenger ve- 
hicles, and establishment of a single motor 
vehicle highway fund. Cities and villages are 
to receive, directly from the state, 19 per 
cent of the fund’s receipts, distributed on a 
dual basis of population and mileage of ma- 
jor and local streets. 

Municipal gains in Illinois, Kansas, and 
Wyoming also flowed from state gas tax in- 
creases. In Illinois a one-cent increase effec- 
tive August, 1951, and throughout 1952 is 
expected to increase the cities’ share of this 
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revenue 25 per cent, and an additional one- 
cent increase effective in 1953 to afford a 60 
per cent increase. In Kansas, counties con- 


. tinue to receive $3,500,000 and cities 


$1,000,000 annually of the “‘fifth cent”? first 
added in 1949; a new law provides also that 
all “fifth cent’? receipts in excess of the 
$4,500,000 (expected to be $800,000 this 
year) be distributed among cities on a popu- 
lation basis. Wyoming’s additional cent goes 
75 per cent to counties and 25 per cent to 
cities and towns on a population basis for 
local streets and alleys. 

A new Pennsylvania law allocates $12,- 
000,000 gas tax funds to municipalities, 60 
per cent on mileage and 40 per cent on pop- 
ulation (expected to equal about $123 per 
mile and 45 cents per capita) and makes 
available an additional $3,000,000 for 
matching grants to municipalities for road 
improvements. 

Minnesota’s legislature has submitted to 
popular vote a constitutional amendment 
for sharing state motor vehicle tax proceeds 
with the counties (25 per cent) and munici- 
palities (10 per cent) for construction, main- 
tenance, and repair of streets and bridges. 
The municipal share, on a population basis, 
would mean about $1.25 per capita (Minne- 
apolis, some $645,000). Other new Minne- 
sota laws require extension of county-aid 
roads through municipalities and eliminate 
the need for state approval of city-county 
road agreements. 

Official state study of highway needs and 
of equitable distribution of highway costs 
and aids was authorized to commence in 


.-Maine and to continue in Colorado and 


Wisconsin. Definition of state-reimbursable 
municipal road expense ran both ways at 
opposite ends of the country—in New York 
traffic lights and controls were removed as 
an item and in Oregon street cleaning, snow 
removal, and acquisition of machinery were 
added. 

Permissive Taxation. Among new permis- 
sive taxes which some or all municipalities in 
the states have been authorized to levy are 
the following: in California, a use tax to 
reach liquor sales; in Illinois, taxation of 
amusement and vending machines; in Min- 
nesota, licensing elevator operators, ciga- 
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rette retailers, and mechanical amusement 
devices; in Montana, a 2 per cent punch- 
board license; in New Mexico, one cent per 
pack cigarette tax; in New York, utility 
gross income taxes; in South Dakota, reten- 
tion of liquor license fees which formerly 
went to the state; and in Texas, a doubled 
tax on juke boxes. Levy or extension of mu- 
nicipal sewer service charges was author- 
ized for some or all of the cities, towns, and 
villages of Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, and West Virginia; garbage and 
refuse collection charges in the latter state 
and North Dakota. 

West Virginia’s announced plan to give 
municipalities almost unlimited powers to 
tax themselves also includes authorizations 
for a male per capita tax of $2, special 
charges for police protection, taxes on do- 
mestic animals, and an array of license and 
privilege taxes. State usurpation or limita- 
tion of municipal nonproperty revenues oc- 
curred in Missouri (drivers’ license), Ohio 
(trailer parks), Washington (amusement 
tax), and Wyoming (cigarette tax). 

Shared Taxes. In North Dakota the prin- 
ciple of sharing was established for the first 
time in a new 1951 law adding one cent to 
the state cigarette tax, to be distributed 
semiannually to cities and villages on a per 
capita basis. North Dakota thus became the 
48th state to “‘join the Union”’ in this type of 
fiscal partnership with cities. The estimated 
revenue gain of $520,000 per year ($1.65 per 
capita) is, for the state’s municipalities, a 
subordinate victory to establishment of the 
principle. 

Nebraska split a new tax on insurance 
companies 50-50 with the counties and re- 
quired each to distribute 30 per cent of its 
share to cities and villages, distributions to 
and by counties being based upon popula- 
tion. Wyoming’s new two-cent cigarette tax 
is rebated to the cities and towns of origin as 
evidenced by wholesalers’ reports, the state 
withholding 2 per cent for administration. 
Oregon will allocate 5 per cent of st~te-col- 
lected liquor revenue to towns and cities on 
a per capita basis, omitting those dry by 
local option. 

Property Taxes. The property tax was af- 
fected by over 50 laws in 32 states. Maine 
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discontinued its state levy on property, 
relinquishing this source to local govern- 
ment; in Georgia a constitutional amend- 
ment to the same effect was advocated by the 
Governor and may be acted upon at next 
year’s session. Tax limit laws were adjusted, 
by 22 acts in 13 states, usually by poking 
general or specific holes in their ceilings; in 
at least four cases electoral umbrellas were 
put up over the holes. 

Reappraisals were authorized in Maine 
and New York, required in New Mexico and 
Wisconsin, and deferred in Connecticut and 
North Carolina. New exemptions were 
granted in California, Connecticut, and 
Wisconsin, but in Maine and New Jersey 
exemptions were tightened by requiring that 
they be claimed annually by notice to as- 
sessors. Automobiles must be on the assess- 
ment rolls before state license plates will be 
issued in Arkansas; in Alaska the personal 
property tax must be paid. 

Revenue Study. Ulinois, South Carolina, 
and Texas established official interim com- 
missions to study municipal revenue needs; 
in Indiana such a body has purview of the 
entire state tax structure. 

Debt. At least 37 important laws affecting 
municipal debt in 19 states were enacted or 
amended, in addition to those with respect 
to parking facilities, discussed below. Ten of 
these laws in nine states affected debt limits, 
lifting ceilings in whole or in part or adding 
new exclusions from computed debt under 
limitation formulae. New authority for reve- 
nue bonds was extended for sewage plants 
in Illinois, Kansas, and Pennsylvania, for 
airports in Indiana, for auditoriums in 
South Dakota, factory buildings in Tennes- 
see, gas plants in Texas, and toll bridges in 
Illinois. 

Parking. Aid in coping with the parking 
problem was vouchsafed the municipalities 
of at least 18 states via new enabling laws. 
Comprehensive powers were given munici- 
palities in Florida and North Carolina, and 
existing powers notably broadened in Cali- 
fornia and Indiana. An important develop- 
ment was in allowing revenue bonds to 
finance off-street facilities. New or addi- 
tional municipalities in Florida, Idaho, In- 
diana, North Carolina, and North Dakota 
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may issue such bonds secured by off-street 
parking revenues; this revenue plus monies 
from on-street parking meters may be 
pledged in some or all cities of Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, New Mexico, and North 
Carolina. 

Parking meter funds also are made avail- 
able to finance off-street facilities in Mon- 
tana and South Dakota. Parking authorities 
are newly authorized to be created by all 
municipalities in North Carolina, by the 
cities in Connecticut and Delaware, and by 
boroughs and first-class townships in Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Dakota’s legislature brought back 
parking meters, twice outlawed by the 
voters, by a neat amendment to an initiated 
law. “It shall be unlawful,’ said the act 
“,. to establish and maintain . . . parking 
meters. .. .”’ “It shall be unlawful,”’ says the 
amended act, “‘... to operate... parking 
meters ... (1) between the hours of 5:00 
p.m. and 9:00 a.m.; (2) on any legal holi- 
days; ... (etc.).”” Iowa legislators, who win 
no medals for home rule, this year consid- 
ered it safe to allow municipal officials to 
permit parking at the left-hand curb of a 
one-way street. 

Planning. New urban redevelopment legis- 
lation was enacted in Delaware, Kansas, 
Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, and West Virginia; broadened author- 
ity in Indiana and New Jersey. A new Ohio 
law creates the right of injunction for en- 
forcement of building codes and zoning or- 
dinances, and in North Carolina buildings 
constructed by state and local governments 
must now comply with local zoning regula- 
tions. Important new or additional powers 
to control land subdivision have been given 
municipalities in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin; in the latter state mu- 
nicipalities may protect their official map by 
restricting erection of buildings in the path 
of mapped streets within their platting juris- 
diction beyond the city limits. 

Michigan will match the grants of local 
governments to regional planning commis- 
sions to a total of $50,000 with a maximum 
of $25,000 a year to any one commission. 
Availability of state aid for public works 
planning is extended in New York, and the 
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deadline for repayment of Indiana’s plan- 
ning advances deferred. Annexation proce- 
dures have been eased in Alaska, Georgia, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, made 
more orderly in California and Michigan, 
and restricted in North Dakota. New or 
greater conformity to federal housing legisla- 
tion emerges in new laws of Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, and New 
York. South Dakota’s veterans’ housing act 
was renewed and Wisconsin’s liberalized. 

Council-Manager Plan. New laws permit 
adoption of council-manager government in 
Illinois by any city except Chicago and in 
Arizona by any general law city. The proce- 
dure for adoption of the plan has been clari- 
fied in Colorado. The appointive powers of 
managers in Kansas were broadened. Iowa 
completely recodified its council-manager 
government law, as well as those for other 
forms, and exempted the manager and his 
administrative assistants from civil service. 
North Dakota’s lawmakers curtailed the 
manager’s authority by vesting in the gov- 
erning body power to rearrange the duties of 
appointive positions and by requiring the 
manager to consult with council before ap- 
pointment or removal of department heads. 

Other Basic Municipal Statutes. Wholesale 
municipal law revisions occurred this year in 
Iowa as a result of the labors of an interim 
Municipal Statutes Study Committee. In 
addition to codification of the law as to each 
of the forms of government, new codes gov- 
erning the general powers of cities and 
towns, and of their officers, were enacted. 
Such other broad-scale codes as those cover- 
ing incorporation of cities, municipal financ- 
ing, and special assessments were also 
adopted. In all, 13 acts ranging from such 
broad subjects as those above to retirement 
for sewage works employees resulted from 
the work of the Study Committee—enough 
to keep Iowa municipalities in turmoil, and 
city attorneys in demand, for a long time. 
For a’ that, home rule legislation failed of 
passage in Iowa. 

Comprehensive revision or extensive 
amendment of municipal government law 
also occurred in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin—principally clarified lan- 
guage, dropped the obsolete, and filled 
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voids. New Mexico provided for city-county 
consolidation, and Nevada legalized the 
Nevada Municipal Association, authorizing 
city payments for dues and travel to meet- 
ings. Michigan enacted a broad law author- 
izing cities, villages, townships, and coun- 
ties to do jointly whatever they may do 
singly. Wisconsin removed an ambiguity 
which suggested that joint projects were au- 
thorized for two municipalities but not for a 
greater number. 

Miscellany. Adoption of codes by reference 
was advanced in Arizona, California, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, and Tennessee; voting 
machines were mandated in Connecticut 
and authorized in New Mexico; destruction 
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of records after microfilming was author- 
ized, under varying restrictions, in Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. Minnesota made simu- 
lation of deafness illegal in connection with 
begging, peddling, and distribution of man- 
ual alphabet cards. Water pollution control 
commissions were created in Maine and 
North Carolina and enlarged in Michigan— 
in the latter two states one member is re- 
quired to have municipal experience. Ore- 
gon created a state air pollution commission 
and banned self-service gas stations; the 
same state and three others outlawed fire- 
works. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Issue Special Leaflets 


Nine cities have recently issued special 
leaflets to enclose with tax or utility bills. In 
Birmingham, Michigan, a four-page folder, 
Your 1951-52 City Taxes, shows the source of 
the tax dollar and how the money is spent. 
Birmingham also has begun a series of folders 
about the work of the several departments 
which are mailed periodically to all property 
owners. Royal Oak, Michigan, has printed 
an eight-page folder, entitled Holding Down 
Your Taxes, which was mailed to 15,000 
water users. The cost of printing and mailing 
was $375. In Hazel Park, Michigan, an 
eight-page illustrated folder describes mu- 
nicipal activities and finances. Clawson, 
Michigan, has issued a two-page statement 
showing a four-year comparison of city and 
school district tax rates and the amount of 
taxes paid by a typical homeowner. 

Escanaba, Michigan, enclosed with tax 
bills a facsimile of a dollar bill showing the 
distribution of the tax dollar among county, 
school, and city governments. A folder issued 
by Greenwood, South Carolina, contains an 
organization chart, a financial statement, 
and a list of items the city hopes to accom- 
plish in 1951. In Mount Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, a four-page two-color folder ana- 


lyzes a typical tax bill, indicates what the 
homeowner gets for the average tax of $72, 
and contains itemized expenditures and rev- 
enues for 1951. A Jackson, Michigan, folder 
presenting a summary of the 1951-52 budget 
was enclosed with tax bills. 


Selling Bond Issues 


Columbia, South Carolina, is using a 
unique method of getting a majority of the 
property owners to request a referendum on 
a bond issue as required by law. First, the 
city planning commission, which was estab- 
lished last year, prepared a plan of needed 
improvements. After revision and approval 
by the city council, a Special Committee on 
Civic Needs prepared a two-color folder de- 
scribing the city’s needs and enclosing a 
stamped post card which the property owner 


was requested to fill out and return to the | 


city hall if he wanted the bond issue placed 
on the ballot. 

Six proposed bond issues totaling $2,- 
363,000 would provide for a trafficway, sani- 
tary garbage disposal, police and jail facili- 
ties, improving municipal buildings, park 
and recreation facilities, storm drainage im- 
provements, and street widening and paving. 
Citizens were advised in the folder that if 
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approved by the people the bonds could be 
issued and retired at no increase in the tax 
rate, and that if the bond issues were not sub- 
mitted to the people it would be necessary for 
the city to provide certain parts of the pro- 
gram anyway and increase the tax rate. 


Good Will 


In Columbia, Missouri, City Manager 
Bill N. Taylor has prepared a statement en- 
titled ““Good Will—A Priceless Possession”’ 
which has been printed on a high quality 
83 X11-inch paper and distributed to of- 
ficials, employees, and citizens of Columbia. 
One paragraph in the statement reads: 


GOOD WILL is an asset that grows or 
shrinks. Public good will can be quickly shattered 
by the incompetence of the fire department or by 
an insulting remark of a police officer. By the 
same token it can be added to by the courteous 
service of a counter clerk or a refuse collector. 
GOOD WILL is just as truly an asset of the per- 
son who sells his services as it is of the corporation 
that sells its goods. It is a valuable possession to 
be sought after and carefully guarded by every 
truck driver, meter reader, and supervisor in our 
organization. 


Broadcasts Council Meetings 


City council meetings were broadcast for 
six months last winter by Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. The council meetings, held every 
Tuesday afternoon, were tape recorded in 
their entirety, cut and edited for a 30-minute 
program, and broadcast the same evening at 
7:30. 

Each program opened with a short saluta- 
tion, ‘Good Evening ... the City of Bur- 
bank is on the air,” followed by an an- 
nouncement of the broadcast and where it 
originated. The council meeting opened 
with the mayor calling the roll, and personal 
identification for the listeners was main- 
tained by having the mayor acknowledge 
each councilman or other person by name 
when he addressed the chair. At the end of 
the council meeting the program was signed 
off with comments on what had been heard, 
the purpose of the broadcast, a request for 
mailed comments, and an announcement of 
the following broadcast. The council cham- 
ber is equipped with microphones for coun- 
cilmen, the city manager and other officials, 
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and the general public. Amplifiers have been 
installed in ceiling ventilating ports so that 
proceedings can be heard clearly in all parts 
of the room. 

Immediately after each meeting the tape 
recording was played back so as to be edited 
for a 30-minute time limit choosing material 
suitable for broadcasting from the point of 
being informative, educational, and inter- 
esting. Tape recordings were used for ease in 
editing and splicing. Controversial material 
was included only when both sides had been 
presented, and there was ample time for dis- 
cussion of the subject so as to contribute to 
the general information of the public. The 
job involved trimming anywhere from one 
and one-half to three hours of recorded tape 
to a 30-minute broadcast including opening 
and closing announcements. 

The only cost to the city for these broad- 
casts has been payment of the station en- 
gineer’s time which has been about $50 per 
month. While no accurate measurements 
can be taken, the city feels that these broad- 
casts have stimulated personal participation 
in municipal affairs by bringing government 
officials closer to the listening public.— 
E. Cuirrorp HILL, administrative assistant 
for public relations, Burbank. 


Sells Health Service 


When the city health department in 
Phoenix, Arizona, recently moved into its 
own remodeled building near the city hall, 
the city issued an attractive 16-page pam- 
phlet, entitled How Your Health Department 
Serves You and Your Community, printed in 
three colors. The pamphlet describes and il- 
lustrates the various public health services 
and the last page lists the clinic service 
schedule, giving the time, location, and 
eligible participants in such clinics as well 
child clinic, prenatal clinic, chest clinic, 
venereal disease clinic, immunization clinic, 
food handlers’ clinic, heart clinic, and can- 
cer detection clinic. Two years ago the city’s 
health department was headed by a part- 
time veterinarian and offered limited serv- 
ices. Services of the department have been 
greatly expanded under the leadership of a 
full-time public health director who was for- 
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merly deputy commissioner of the city- 
county health unit in Buffalo, New York. 


Telling the Public 


Lodi, California, recently changed from 
monthly to bimonthly billing of water and 
electric customers. The city paved the way 
for the changeover by mailing four informa- 
tive post cards to utility customers. The first 
card gave the reasons for bimonthly billing, 
the second card reminded customers that 
there would be no utility bill that month, the 
third card immediately preceded the billing 
date, and the fourth card accompanied the 
bill and reminded the customer that while 
the amount was larger it covered two 
months’ service. 

Stockton, California, has prepared a 
study for public distribution that compares 
the cost of owning property in the unincor- 
porated country club district with that of 
owning property in the city. The study 
shows the cost for a typical property owner 
and points out that a property with a market 
value of $8,775 would only pay $3.91 more 
per year for city services. The estimate is 
based on savings from electrical bills, gas 
bills, fire insurance premiums, and other 
factors. The study shows the many addi- 
tional services that would be provided in- 
cluding street lights, sanitary sewers, and the 
planning and maintenance of streets and 
trees. 

A series of articles on city government 
written by City Manager John Porter has 
been running weekly for the past three 
months in the local newspaper in Grants 
Pass, Oregon. The articles have been pre- 
pared to acquaint the citizens of Grants Pass 
with various phases of American city govern- 
ment with specific application to Grants 
Pass. Each article has a short historical in- 
troduction followed by a description of gen- 
eral practices in American cities and a par- 
ticular program in Grants Pass. Some of the 


articles have discussed the city charter, the 
authority and responsibility of the city coun- 
cil, the duties of the city manager, and vari- 
ous phases of public works including engi- 
neering, street maintenance, street cleaning, 
street lighting, and sewer construction and 
maintenance. 

A one-half hour television program was 
recently presented in San Diego, California, 
with the city manager and the city council 
as participants. Questions were telephoned 
into the television studio during the broad- 
cast, and the council members or the city 
manager gave replies. The number of phone 
calls to the station during the broadcast indi- 
cated that the program received broad in- 
terest. Inquiries which were not answered on 
the program because of lack of time were 
answered by letter from the city manager’s 
office. 


Information Center 


A public information center has been es- 
tablished in the lobby of the Dayton, Ohio, 
city hall. The information unit has two 
desks staffed by employees from the infor- 
mation and research section of the city man- 
ager’s office. The employees handle routine 
requests for information on city services and 
the location of city departments, and in ad- 
dition register formal complaints on special 
forms which are routed to the appropriate 
departments for action. A follow-up pro- 
cedure has been established for all com- 
plaints and service requests. The Dayton in- 
formation center was established after a poll 
of city hall information services in 10 cities 
had been made by the International City 
Managers’ Association. The physical facili- 
ties of these information centers and the in- 
formation and complaint procedures of 
these cities will be summarized in a special 
report by Management Information Service 
to be released to subscribing cities at the end 
of September. 
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Adopts Policy on Financing Off-Street 
Parking Lots 


N MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, the rent of 
curb space for night parking in certain 
areas has brought the city $331,482 in the 
first 15 months the plan has been in effect. 
Permits are issued to persons when the police 
department ascertains that a parking lot or 
garage cannot be obtained within two 
blocks of the person’s residence. These per- 
mits are issued monthly for a fee of $4; dif- 
ferent colored stickers are used each month. 
This revenue is earmarked for the purchase 
and development of off-street parking lots. 
The city council recently adopted a reso- 
lution stating that it will be the policy of the 
city to encourage privately operated parking 
facilities. In cases where businesses are un- 
able to buy the desired land at a fair price, 
the city may acquire the land and lease it to 
them for an annual rental sufficient to cover 
all costs incurred by the city. The city will 
not consider any requests for off-street park- 
ing facilities unless the merchants and prop- 
erty owners in the area concerned agree that 
parking meters may be installed on the 
streets involved, that a charge will be made 
for parking on all municipally sponsored 
lots, such revenues to be obtained either by 
installing parking meters, by leasing the fa- 
cility to a private operator who in turn will 
collect parking fees, or by hiring city attend- 
ants to collect fees. 

The portion of the land acquisition and 
improvement costs that cannot be financed 
from parking revenues will be covered by 
benefit assessments on near-by properties 
that are zoned for business. No city-spon- 
sored business area parking lot will be in- 
stalled unless it can be expected that all 
costs can be paid from the revenues and ben- 
efit assessments collected in that business 
area. The benefit to the general taxpayer, 
derived because parking lots maintain prop- 
erty values and have favorable effects on 
traffic, calls for a small contribution from the 
city and for this reason the city will exempt 


lots from all property taxation, will furnish 
the know-how of its officials and technicians, 
and will use its condemnation powers if 
necessary to acquire land at fair prices. 

Monterey Park, California, also rents 
curb space for over-night parking. Motorists 
who must park their cars on the streets over- 
night because of the lack of off-street space 
must obtain a parking permit sticker to put 
on their windshield. Permit stickers cost 
$7.50 for a six-month period. 


Streets and Traffic Department 
Recommended for Detroit 

N DETROIT, Michigan, the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee on Traffic Safety in 
a recent report entitled Meeting the Crisis of 
Street Transportation in Detroit has recom- 
mended to the mayor and council that a de- 
partment of streets and traffic be created so 
that the number of agencies having col- 
lateral activity in traffic matters (other than 
enforcement) would be reduced from ap- 
proximately 15 to 5 with all major responsi- 
bilities concentrated in this one new depart- 
ment. All functions of street construction 
and maintenance, traffic planning, street 
operation, and parking would be consoli- 


‘dated in the new department. 


Staffing of the several functions would be 
accomplished almost entirely by shifting 
technical and clerical personnel ar.d labor 
force from agencies now performing these 
duties. It is proposed in the report that the 
mayor and council would still have final au- 
thority with respect to capital improve- 
ments, contracts, and regulations, and the 
city planning commission would integrate 
street planning with over-all city planning. 
The report points out that ‘“‘an integrated 
department is the best guarantee of an in- 
tegrated program with each individual proj- 
ect soundly evaluated, conceived, and exe- 
cuted whether it be a minor channelization 
or the development of a modern express- 
way.” 

The proposed new department of streets 
and traffic would have a bureau of traffic 
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and a bureau of streets, each headed by a 
chief engineer. Under the traffic bureau 
would be a planning division, operations di- 
vision, and parking division, while under the 
bureau of streets would be a design division, 
construction and maintenance, and electri- 
cal engineering. More detailed suggestions 
regarding administrative organization and 
for the handling of traffic matters are set 
forth in the report of the mayor’s commit- 
tee.—JoHn H. WITHERSPOON, chairman, 
Mayor’s Traffic Advisory Committee, De- 
troit. 


Municipal Budgets Show Trend 
Charts and Work Programs 
WENTY-NINE cities have issued an- 
nual municipal budgets during the past 

month. These cities are Phoenix, Arizona; 
Berkeley, Lodi, San Leandro, and Santa 
Rosa, California; Manchester, Connecticut; 
Wilmette, Illinois; El Dorado, Kansas; 
Buchanan, Clawson, Jackson, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; University City, Mis- 
souri; Bozeman, Montana; Chadron, Ne- 
braska; Carolina Beach, Durham County, 
Guilford County, Newton, Salisbury, and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Eugene, Oregon; Dal- 
las, Hearne, and Sherman, Texas; Big Stone 
Gap and Richmond, Virginia; and Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. All except three of 
these documents are mimeographed. 

The budgets of Dallas, El Dorado, Eu- 
gene, Grand Rapids, Phoenix, Richmond, 
Sherman, and University City have attrac- 
tive covers and use several different colors of 
paper. These budgets also have good budget 
messages and summary statements. The esti- 
mates of each major division also show sum- 
maries of personal services, giving titles, 
number of employees, and salary rates. Cap- 
ital outlays also are shown separately, with 
the Eugene document containing a special 
statement on the current status of capital 
outlay programs, and the Richmond docu- 
ment contains the capital budget for 1951- 
52 showing a summary by types of projects, 
total estimated cost, prior authorizations, 
total for five-year program, estimate for 
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budget year 1951-52, and estimate for each 
of the fiscal years following. 

The Eugene budget contains charts show- 
ing trends and finances and organization 
charts showing personnel and expenditures. 
The Grand Rapids budget has thumbtabs 
and organization charts for each major city 
division and a statement of the duties, titles, 
and number of employees in each division. 
In the Phoenix budget the detail of estimates 
for the budget year is mimeographed on 
specially prepared printed estimate forms, 
proposed expenditures are shown by object 
and by activity, and charts show a compari- 
son of revenues and expenditures by all 
funds for a three-year period. The 124-page 
El Dorado budget contains charts showing 
trends, a detailed revenue section, and item- 
ized justifications in support of estimated 
expenditures. 

The Richmond document presents a 
budget for the general fund, utilities, schools, 
and also a capital budget, with the budget 
message published separately. The first page 
of each departmental section outlines gen- 
eral objectives and scope of activities, fol- 
lowed by details on special funds, reimburse- 
ments, and general fund income. The budget 
estimates for each departmental division are 
accompanied by detailed statements of pro- 
gram and performance. Expenditures are 
shown by character and object and also by 
work programs; unit cost data are presented 
where available. 

The Dallas and Sherman budgets show 
trends over a period of years, present esti- 
mates by object classification, and contain 
an expenditure code. The University City 
budget contains a 13-page budget message, a 
15-page budget summary, and the estimated 
expenditures are shown in somewhat more 
detail than the budgets of some of the larger 
cities. 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

PROPOSAL that the government es- 
tablish one agency through which all 
claims for supply and construction needs of 
cities would be channeled has been rejected 
by the House. Methods by which municipal- 
ities may secure maintenance, repair, and 
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operating supplies and materials for minor 
capital additions are set forth in controlled 
materials plan Regulation No. 5, and meth- 
ods under which cities may obtain materials 
for construction projects are set forth in 
CMP Regulation No. 6, as amended on Au- 
gust 3. Copies of these regulations may be 
secured from the National Production Au- 
thority, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The federal rent control law enacted July 
31 continues until June 30, 1952, the local 
option clause under which states and cities 
may retain or request that controls be lifted 
and a new provision which authorizes reim- 
position of federal controls in critical defense 
areas designated by the Secretary of Defense 
and Director of Defense Mobilization. Any 
decontrolled area may request that federal 
controls be reimposed. 
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The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has recently prepared a model emergency 
local building ordinance designed to permit 
building officials to authorize the use of ac- 
ceptable alternates and substitutes for criti- 
cal materials and methods specified in their 
building codes in order to meet emergency 
needs. The proposed ordinance has been ap- 
proved by an advisory committee composed 
of building officials and specialists from vari- 
ous parts of the country. Copies of the 15- 
page ordinance have been widely distributed 
to mayors, city managers, and other munici- 
pal officials. 

The Office of Price Stabilization in July 
issued a regulation stating that no ceiling 
price would apply to educational fees or 
charges or to parking space on public streets 
when regulated by parking meters. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 














Item > eet eee cle es 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 185.5 7-15 185.2 172.0 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 2.00 8-16 eae 1.83 1.72 2.06 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*...... 100,000 pop. 71 July -76 72 64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 86.0 July 130.0 144.4 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index'.... 1939=100 237.2 June 237.0 214.1 206.8 225.9 
Value of New Construction®.. In millions $2,790 July $2,702 $2,675 $1,395 $2,794 

Pike 6s0 casackcees In. millions $1,858 July $1,824 $1,997 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 932 July $ 878 $ 678 $ 327 $ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 200 Apr. $ 232 §$ 151 $ 112 §$ 265 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


_? The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
° U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


* Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 


? U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 











Trains Administrative Employees 


N EUGENE, Oregon, a group in-service 
training program is being conducted for 24 
department heads and their assistants on the 
techniques of administration, with Professor E. S. 
Wengert, head of the political science department 
at the University of Oregon, as discussion leader. 
The group meets twice a month from 4 P.M. to 
5:30 p.m. The cost of the course is paid for by the 
city and all participants have been advised by 
City Manager Oren L. King that they may ob- 
tain a certificate on completion of the course if 
they attend 75 per cent of the sessions and pass a 
special examination. Discussion at the group ses- 
sions is aimed at discovering ways of applying to 
local problems the sound principles of administra- 
tion as set forth in the book entitled The Tech- 
nique of Municipal Administration. At the conclusion 
of the course each participant will fill out a train- 
ing appraisal form which will serve as a guide to 
further in-service training. 


Regulates Private Police Agencies 

Dayton, Ohio, has adopted an ordinance 
licensing and regulating private police and de- 
tective agencies with license fees ranging from 
$10 to $40 per year, depending upon the number 
of employees, plus an individual license fee of $1 
for each employee. Every special police agency or 
private detective agency is required to submit a 
semi-annual report to the chief of police. The 
ordinance outlines the powers and duties of spe- 
cial policemen and private detectives with regard 
to complying with regulations of the police de- 
partment, reporting crimes, type of uniforms to 
be worn, and wearing of badges. Special police 
agencies and private detective agencies are re- 
quired to file a bond with the city—an indemnity 
bond or a liability insurance policy. 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing” 


Meter Revenues Build Parking Lots 


In Evanston, Illinois (73,030), curb parking 
meters averaged 29.4 cents per day in gross re- 
ceipts in 1950, and the income for meters in park- 
ing lots was somewhat higher. During a period of 
33 months ending with December, 1950, Evans- 
ton received $325,589 from 1,482 parking meters. 
Parking meter revenues have paid for the meters 
and their operation, for motorcycles, automo- 
biles, and office equipment used in operation and 
maintenance, and for five parking lots including 
surfacing the lots and equipping them with 
meters and flood lights. 


News on City Councils 

Green Bay, Wisconsin, has reduced the num- 
ber of council committees from 24 to five, and in 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, the number of council 
committees has been reduced to three. . . . To- 
ledo will vote in October upon a proposed in- 
crease from $3,600 to $5,000 in the salaries of 
councilmen and Cincinnati will decide whether 
councilmen salaries should be raised from $5,000 
to $7,500 a year... . Oakland, California, has 
amended the city charter to make the mayor elec- 
tive directly by the people rather than selected by 
the city council from among its own member- 
ship. ... Arthur W. Bromage a member of the 
city council of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and also 
professor of political science at the University of 
Michigan, is author of an 80-page pamphlet en- 
titled A Councilman Speaks (George Wahr Publish- 
ing Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan. $1.). It dis- 
cusses the responsibilities of councilmen, traits of 
councilmen, partisan elections, pressures on city 
hall, and councilmen on stage. 


Adopts Police Merit System 

Dalles City, Oregon, has adopted a merit sys- 
tem of awards and penalties for members of the 
fire and police departments. Minor merit awards 
are to be issued by the chief with the approval of 
the manager, special awards by the manager with 
the approval of the council, and major citations 
by the city council upon recommendation of the 
civil service commission. One of the seven differ- 
ent kinds of activities for which a special award 
can be given is “extraordinary effort in juvenile 
programs.” An example of the activities for a ma- 
jor citation is “apprehension of dangerous crimi- 
nal,” another is “risking life in performance of 
duty.” The award for a major citation is $2 or 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


more per month at the discretion of the council. 
A net total of 50 merits above demerits in any 
year entitles a fireman or policeman to a special 
citation to be evidenced by a chevron placed on 
the sleeve of the uniform coat, and five chevrons 
earn a gold star to be placed on the shoulder. 
The system of demerits for offenses provides 
for one up to five demerits for various types of 
minor offenses; from one to 10 days suspension 
for various specified types of serious offenses (ex- 
ample: wilful violation of any reasonable order or 
directive made or given by a superior officer); 
and dismissal for a major type offense for any one 
of seven specified offenses (example: aiding in as- 
sessment or collection of funds for purpose of aid- 
ing or making a gift to any elective officer or can- 
didate for office). A net total of 50 demerits in any 
year is sufficient cause for automatic dismissal 
from the force. An explanation of the merit sys- 
tem, with a list of the activities for which awards 
and penalties are made, and a form for keeping 
records of individual merits and demerits can be 
secured on request to City Manager Lloyd Brady. 


To Mediate Labor Disputes 


A mediation law for settling labor disputes ap- 
plicable to the state and all units of local govern- 
ment has been adopted by North Dakota. The 
new law provides that when a grievance cannot 
be settled by the particular jurisdiction, the em- 
ployer or the employees or both can ask the ap- 
propriate executive officer (governor, chairman 
of the county board, mayor, or city manager) to 
appoint two members to a mediation board, one 
representing the unit of government and one rep- 
resenting the employees. Both board members 
then select a third person who serves as chairman. 
The board is empowered to subpoena witnesses, 
compel attendance, take testimony, and receive 
evidence. Within 30 days of the hearings the 
board must make recommendations on the issues 
in dispute to the executive officer of the unit of 
government and to the parties in dispute. 


Ban On Police Union Appealed 

The Transport Workers Union, CIO, has 
brought an action in the New York State Su- 
preme Court against the New York City police 
commissioner. The suit demands that the com- 
missioner show cause why he should not be re- 
strained from forbidding policemen to.join any 
union and requiring those already in a union to 
resign immediately. The commissioner has issued 
a clarifying order stating that the rule does not 
apply to unions in other fields, such as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, but only to the 
Transport Workers Union or any other labor 
group that might seek to organize a police union. 
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Holds Unions Have No Right To Strike 


The supreme court of errors of the state of 
Connecticut has ruled that unions of government 
employees do not have the right to strike. The 
statement was made in a declaratory judgment 
that involved a school teachers’ union in Nor- 
walk, Connecticut (Norwalk Teachers’ Association 
v. Board of Education of City of Norwalk, June, 
1951). The court stated that injunctions forbid- 
ding strikes of governmental employees have been 
granted on various grounds, including public pol- 
icy and interference with governmental func- 
tions. The court stated further that government 
employees “. . . occupy a status entirely different 
from those who carry on a private enterprise. 
They serve the public welfare and not a private 
purpose. To say that they can strike is the equiva- 
lent of saying that they can deny the authority of 
government and contravene the public welfare.” 


Adopts Salary Plan, Raises Pay 


Austin, Texas (131,964), city council has re- 
cently passed an ordinance establishing a wage 
and salary plan which resulted in pay increases 
for more than 1,200 of the city’s 1,800 employees. 
The pay plan was based on a job evaluation sur- 
vey using the factor-comparison method, as well 
as an extensive labor market survey covering 
some 25 local firms and eight cities in the state. 
All city jobs were put into 17 different pay 
groups. In addition to the ordinance, the city has 
published a tabulation of evaluation of similar 
job groups, a tabulation of evaluation by jobs 
in each department, the three wage schedules 
representing 44, 45, and 48-hour work weeks, 
and job specifications. Following the adoption of 
the pay plan the personnel director started work 
on preparation of an employee’s handbook 
setting forth the city’s personnel practices and 
policies. 


Capital Budgets, Bond Issues 


Eugene, Oregon, ended the fiscal year on June 
30, 1951, with a cash balance of more than $100,- 
000 which has been budgeted for capital outlay 
improvements in 1951-52. ... Milwaukee has 
recently issued the eighth annual revision of its 
recommended six-year permanent improvement 
program, and Providence, Rhode Island, has is- 
sued its second six-year capital improvement 
plan....In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, the city 
manager has recommended to the council that a 
six-year capital improvements program be pre- 
pared for adoption by the council... . Austin, 
Texas, and Arlington County, Virginia, have re- 
cently issued attractive bond prospectuses giving 
detailed financial and economic information for 
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use in connection with receiving bids on bond 
sales... . Oak Park, Michigan, voters have ap- 
proved bond issues for municipal buildings and 
parks totaling $521,000. . . . Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, voters recently approved bond issues totaling 
$6,632,000 for 17 major projects with 71.6 per 
cent of the registered voters participating. The 
city conducted an intensive educational program 
through direct mail, radio, and personal appear- 
ances before various civic and trade associations. 
A state law requires that unless 50 per cent or 
more of the registered voters participate in a bond 
issue referendum the proposal is lost even though 
it may receive a majority vote. 


Raise Water and Sewer Rates 

Arlington County, Virginia, has adopted a 
water and sewer service charge of $1.50 per quar- 
ter for each dwelling unit with higher charges for 
commercial units based on the size of the water 
meter. In addition, the county charges 26 cents 
for each 1,000 gallons of water furnished each 
domestic unit. . . . When Dayton, Ohio, recently 
increased water and sewer rates, the first increase 
in more than 20 years, a brief statement explain- 
ing the reasons for the increases was enclosed with 
the utility bill. Customers were invited to call or 
write for additional information, and citizens 
making such requests were sent a letter giving de- 
tailed rate schedules and old and new rates... . 
Dalles City, Oregon (7,645), has adopted an 
ordinance providing for the administration of the 
city water department which was operated by an 
independently elected board before the council- 
manager plan was recently put into effect. Under 
the new setup the department is headed by a 
superintendent appointed by the city manager. A 
post-card-type bil] has been adopted, water rates 
increased except for single-family residences, 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Recreation Congress—Boston, Octo- 
ber 1-5, 1951. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
St. Louis, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Washington, D.C., October 9-12, 1951. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 1951. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Washington, D.C., October 21-24, 1951. 


water users outside the city charged 50 per cent 
more than those inside the city, water charges 
billed to the property owner instead of to tenants, 
and a connection charge of from $20 to $35 
adopted. A special letter describing the changes 
in the water department and enclosing a rate 
schedule was sent to all water users. 


Requires Off-Street Parking 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey (23,865), recently 
adopted an ordinance requiring off-street parking 
facilities in business, light industry, and indus- 
trial zones. Structures designed for retail and 
wholesale establishments are required to provide 
two square feet of parking area for each square 
foot of useable net floor area, with an alternate 
method being one and one-half square feet for 
each square foot of gross floor area. Buildings for 
office and professional quarters must provide 
space for one vehicle for each 150 square feet of 
floor area. The parking areas must be paved and 
properly drained. 


Revises Model Weights Law 

The National Conference on Weights and 
Measures, which held its 36th Annual Meeting in 
Washington late in May under the sponsorship of 
the National Bureau of Standards, has approved 
a complete revision of the model state law on 
weights and measures published by NBS. This is 
the first time that this model law has been com- 
pletely revised since it was first published in 1907. 
The conference also tentatively adopted a new 
code for prepackaged ice cream measure con- 
tainers and a resolution suggesting enactment of 
laws governing the sale of commodities by net 
weight. It was pointed out that nearly half of the 
states have no laws relating to sale by net weight. 


American Public Health Association—San 
Francisco, October 29-November 2, 1951. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Miami, November 12-16, 1951. 

National Municipal League—Cincinnati, No- 
vember 26-28, 1951. 

American Public Welfare Association—Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29-December 1, 1951. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Ofh- 
cers—New York City, November 29-—Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 10-12, 1951. 
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The Pick of the Month 





Tue ArT OF ADMINISTRATION. By Ordway Tead. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42 
Street, New York. 1951. 223pp. $3.75. 

Forms OF MunicipAL GOVERNMENT; How HAVE 
THey WorKeED? National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York City 7. 1951. 20pp. 
25 cents. 

A CounciLmaN Speaks. By Arthur W. Bromage. 
The George Wahr Publishing Company, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1951. 80pp. $1. 

Town GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. Citi- 
zens’ Committee, Town Hall, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 1951. 86pp. 

Pusiic REPORTING FOR Municipa.itigs. By Carl 
D. Mullican, Jr. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi. 1951. 23pp. 

(1) Porice Services. 46pp. 20 cents. (2) Prin- 
CIPLES OF Civit DEFENSE OPERATIONS. 45pp. 
20 cents. (3) THE WarpeEN Service. 44pp. 
20 cents. (4) THe Rescue Service. 28pp. 
15 cents. (5) WATER SupPLIES FOR WARTIME 
Fire Ficurinc. 14pp. 10 cents. By Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 

SPEAKERS Kirt! WHat YOU Suoutp Know 
Asout BioLocicAL WARFARE. Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, Washington, D.C. 
1951. Not paged. 

OrriciaAL SALARY PLAN OF THE COUNTY OF 
Wayne, Micuican. Civil] Service Commission, 
County Building, Detroit, Michigan. 1950. 
Variously paged. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL. By 
Waldo E. Fisher. Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
4, California. 1951. 36pp. $1. 

Some Facts ON Fire AND Potice SALARIES. Los 
Angeles Fire & Police Protective League, 257 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 1951. 
60pp. $1. 

Directory OF Pusiic SERVICE TRAINING FILs. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1951. 20pp. $2 

Wuo Me? A Guide For Improvinc HumaAN RE- 
LaATions. By Arthur O. England. National 
Foremen’s Institute, New London, Connecti- 
cut. 1951. 25 cents. 

PERSONNEL Rutes & REGULATIONS, CITY OF 
OxNarRD, CALIFORNIA. Office of City Man- 


ager, City Hall, Oxnard, California. 1951. 
27pp. 

A MaAnvuAat For Preparine 1952-57 CapimraL 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM AND Project RE- 
SERVE. City Plan Board, Dayton, Ohio. June, 
1951. 8pp. 

Ciry oF MILWAUKEE PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT 
ProcraM, 1951-56. Long Term Improve- 
ment Program Technical Committee, City 
Hall, Milwaukee. 1951. 43pp. 

1951 ConFERENCE Issue. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago, 37. Entire issue, Municipal Finance, Au- 
gust, 1951. 68pp. 50 cents. 

Do By-Passes Hurt Business? Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 16th and H 
Streets, Washington, D.C. 1950. 16pp. 10 
cents. 

INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION; Detroit RE- 
ction 1940-1950. By Paul M. Reid. Regional 
Planning Commission, 1002 Cadillac Square 
Building, Detroit 26. 1951. 29pp. 

Arr TERMINAL VEHICULAR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
GuweE. National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1951. 4pp. 

Tue Cost oF Drivinc To Work IN SAN FRAN- 
cisco. Department of Planning, City Hall, San 
Francisco, California. May, 1951. 11pp. 

AcciwenT Facts. National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1951. 96pp. 
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GREATER SERVICE TO YOUR COMMUNITY 





Simplicity of design, Efficiency of performance, Economy 
of operation are the big SEE features of every Mark- 
Time Manual Parking Meter. They are positive assur- 
ance of long-lasting, continuous traffic control with an 
absolute minimum of operating expense. 


When you invest in a Mark-Time Manual Parking Meter 
installation for your city, it’s plain to SEE how greater 
revenue returns will result. With the Mark-Time Manual 
Parking Meter there are no hidden operating costs, no 
concealed “soft spots”, no complex mechanisms to 
siphon off your profit into excessive maintenance cost. 


That’s why we receive hundreds of comments from city 
officials like this: ‘‘We have for several years been very 
pleased with our Mark-Time Meter installation . . . and 
we shall continue to extol the Mark-Time Meters.”’* 


*Name furnished on request. 
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